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" the Unionist cause is not in the hearts of the mass of the
population of the North . . . the Truth is, the North are
fighting for an Idea chiefly entertained by professional
politicians, while the South are fighting for what they con-
sider rightly or wrongly vital interests." The diagnosis was
unsound; but few Englishmen would have disputed it in
1861.

He was already thinking of the need for cotton and
pressed the Board of Trade to give attention to the problem.
As the war drifted on and Russell's drafts began to abound
in claims and consular annoyances and all the minor
* incidents/ which form the joys and sorrows of a neutral,
he still clung to his attitude : " Our best and true policy
seems to be to go on as we have begun, and to keep quite
clear of the conflict between North and South." He called
sometimes at the Confederate offices in Suffolk Street, Pall
Mall, and a cautious forecast of the future once found its
way into a minute to the Foreign Office :

" It is in the highest Degree likely that the North will not
be able to subdue the South, and it is no doubt certain that
if the Southern Union is established as an independent state,
it would afford a valuable and extensive market for British
manufacturers. But the operations of the war have as yet
been too indecisive to warrant an acknowledgment of the
Southern Union/'

There is little trace in the judicious terms of this highly
confidential document of that malignant determination to
destroy the Republic at all costs, with which Palmerston
is sometimes credited in American fancy.

Five weeks later he had, if he desired to do so, his oppor-
tunity. For it was known in London that the United States
sloop San Jacinto, Captain Wilkes, had stopped the British
steamer Trent one day out from Havana and removed four
Confederate passengers by force. That night a boy in
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, saw Palmerston come to the
Confederate office and confer with Judge Mann, of Georgia.
The two men stood in front of a large map of the United
States. The boy was listening, and their talk seemed to